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ME/IAL  FATS:    T.ORLD  PROEUCTION  ii^T)  TEA  IE 


Animal  fats  make  up  more  than  a  third  of  the  vorld  production  of  fats 
and  oils  and  are  important  United  States  export  products.    In  1952  "vvorld 
production  of  animal  fats  was  an  estimated  10^04-0,000  short  tons.    This  out- 
turn represented  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  the  1951  figure  but  was 
24  percent  larger  than   the  194-5-4-9  average  and  11  percent  above  the  prevjar 
levelc.    The  overall  increase  in  the  production  of  animal  fats  last  year  was 
due  mainly  to  a  substantially  larger  output  of  lard  in  Europe  and  a  moderate 
increase  in  tallow- £ind  grease  production  in  the  United  States  that  more  than 
offset  the  slight  decline,  in  world  butter  production, 

.        The  increase  in  lard,  tallow^  and  grease  output  from  the  1935-39  average 
can  also  be  accounted  for  by  higher  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe — by  the  sharp  rise  in  production  during  and  since  the  war  in  the 
United  St.ates  and  by  the  postwar  recovery  of  hog  fat  output  and  the  gradual 
recovery  of  taller  and  grease  production  in  Europe*    For  butter,  too,  world 
output  has  followed  a  pattern  since  the  war:    it  increased  in  the  immediate 
postv/ar  years  but  declined  in  1951  and  1952,  partially  due  to  a  reduction 
in  milk  production  ami  more  fa-^OL^ble  alternative  usea  for  milk-* 

In  the  past  3  years  butter  (fat  content)  has  made  up  about  35  percent 
of  the  estimated  total  production  of  animal  fatsj  lard,  about  4-0  percentj 
and  tallovif  and  grease,  about  25  percent. 

.  Table  1* — ^Estimated  world 'production  of  animal  fats, 
^    .  average  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1950-52 

:  •  (In  1,000  ■^ort -tons) 


„  ^  .    , t  .       Average   ' '  ' 
Conmodity                ^  1935-39:1945-49  ! 

'    195Q  ' 

,  1951 

1952  1/ 

**  • 

3,450  ! 
3,730  J 
2,340  - 

3,390  : 
4,030 
2,340  ! 

3,370 

:  4,260 
2,410 

9,520  ! 

9„760  < 

,  10,040 

1/  Preliminary,,    2/  -Includes  ghee  (clarified  butter)  ,    3/  Includes  unrender- 
ed  pork  fat  in  terms  of  pure  fat.    ^  Includes  animal  oils  where  such  data 
were  availableo 


Source:    Compiled  by  Forei'gh  Agricultural  Service," 

World  exports  of  animal  fats,  like  world  production,  rose  in  1952. 
They  were  an  estimated  1^230,000  tons — ^an  increase  of  7  percent  from  the 
year  bef.oreo    A  sharp  increase  in  exports  of  tallow  and  grease,  mainly  in- 
edible, tallow  and  grease  from  the  United  States^  more  than  offset  smaller 
shipments  of  butter  and  lard*    Butter  exports  were  doT.'n  primarily  because 
of  reduced  shipments  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Kether lands,  and  lard 
because  of  smaller  exports  from  the  United  States. 
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,  A  further  decline  in  lard  e^iports  from  the  United  States  is  ap^rarant  for 
1953  but  tills  drop  may  be  more  than  offset  by  incret'-.s-jd  shipments  of  taU.ow 
and  grease,    ioid  since  butter  exports  are  expected  to  be  up  also,  tiie  v.-orld 
movenient  of  animal  fats  in  1953  probably  v.'i  11  be  moderately  above  that  of. 
last  year* 

The  "World  ^no-'/ement  of  animal  fa t^  has  been  of  increasing  interest  to. 
the  United  States  during  the  pos-tyrar  years,  for. -its  sliare  of  the  combined  • 
global  production  of  these  products  has  risen  irarkedly.    In  the  ^--jear  period 
1950-52,  for  example,  that  share  Vvas  more  ..than  33  peroent  compar.ed  vith  an 
average  of  25  percent  during  1935-39«    It,  T;as  during  the  war  that  i.hs  United 
States  rendering  industry  expanded  so  rapidly;  more-  slaughter  fats  VJere  avail- 
able and  increased  emphasis  v;as  placed  on  the  recovery  of  inedible  tallov; 
ar^d-greaseo    This  production,  supplementing  output  of  packers,  has  cori- 
tributed  heavily  to  the  high  level  .of  animal  fat  production  of  recent  years* 

Table  2.— Estimated  i^orld' trade  in  animal  fats,  ■-(  ■.., 

average  1935-39  and  1945-4-9,  annual  1950-52 

•.V  .  .-L.   ':.  •  (In  1,000  shcrt  tons) 


■  Commodity 

:          A'"'e-'.'2ge  s 

1950 

•  195:. 

.     -  ■ 

'  1952  1/ 

J 1935-39  : 

194.5-49  J 

« 

315  •  i 

,    2eo  ' 

I      170  ! 

425 
!  300 
!  425 

3£0  ! 
:  390 
:     3£0  ' 

345 
!  365 
520 

•     765  s 

1, 150 ' 

i  1.15c  ! 

1,230  . 

I     •  I.I,  I  i  ,    ■  ■  ,1      .  ,  ,  -  —  .,   r  ,  I     J     r         I  I .  ,    . ,  J . .  ■      ■      .1     I    ii  ii— . 

1/  Freliminary.    2/  Includes,  anirnal  oils.  v;here  such  data  rrere  available. 


Source:    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agi'icultural  Service.,..-  ,  ■ 

Traditiomlly,!  the  United  States,  has  been  ,the  pa.j.or  exporter  of.  lard; 
itSyShare  of  vrorld  .exports  rose  from  .less  than  ojxerXipJ-X  .ci'  .the,  prey'«ir  move- 
ment to  more  than  80  percent  in  the  past  3  years.    Shipments  of  .;>nerican 
lard  in  the  future  v.all  be  affected  by  the  .increasing  production  not  only  ■ 
of  lard  but  of  margarine  and  other  shortenings  in  the  principal  importing 
countries.    This  increasing  production,  although  not  so  im-pcrtant  as  cur- 
rency difficulties,  v;as  a  factor  in  the.  decline  of  United  States  lard-  ex-  ;■ 
ports  during  the  first  half  of  1953. 

This  country's  trade  position  in  tallov.-  and  grease  has  undergone  an 
even  greater  change  since  prewar  years  than  has  tha't  of  lard,    f(anking  ■   ••  . 
sixth  as  a  supplier  of  these  animal  fats,  prior  to  l.'orld  '  ar  II,  the  United 
States  today  is  the  principal  r.'or.ld  source.    In  the  i^ast  3  years.  United 
States  exports  of  inedible  tallot/  and  grease  alone  made  up  more  than  tv'o- 
thirds  of  all  tallov:  and  g;p.ease  entering  international  trade,  .  . 


■In  the  years  to  come, " increasing  supplies  of  competitive  fats  from  alter- 
native sources,  expanding  local  production,  and  the  g>^;l^^^ng  use  cf  synthetic 
detergents  are  some  of  the  factors  that  undoubtedly  vvill  affect  future  ex- 
ports of  United  States  animal  fats.    Nevertheless,  substantial  quantities  of 
American  lard  and  inedible  talloT/  and  grease  will  continue  to  be  purchased 
by  other  countries  for  many  years  if  price  and  quality  are  favorable. 

While  the ' emphasis  ■  in  this  report  is  on  lard,,  and  tallov:  and  grease,  a 
brief  statement  on  butter  has  been  included,  for,  although  butter  is  a  dairy 
product,  it  is  one  of  the  three  commodities' making  up' the  broad '  classilica'- 
tion  "animal  fats,.".  ,  .    .. 

Total  production  of  lard  and  unrendered  hog  fat,  in' terms 'of  lard,  in 

1952  is  estimated  at  4-,26O,0OO  tons,  .  This  figure  is  6  percent' higher  than 
that  of  1951,  more  than  _ 20  percent  larger  than  the  1935-39  a'J9.iage__  and  ^9 

■  percent' above  the  1945-4-9  average  of  3,0.70,000  tons  (Table '3;.  'the  rise  in 
output  in  the  United  States  is  partly  responsible' for  the  increase  from  the 
immediate  postvVar  period.    A  larger  percentage' of 'the  incfease^  hov/ever,  is 
due  to  the  rapid  recovery  in  recent  years  of  the  European 'hog  industry  to 
the  preTvar  level,  .  •  -    ■ ,  .  . 

For  1953, 'some  decline  in  7:orld  production' of  lard  seems  to  be  in  pros- 
pect; "a  decrease  of  around  15  percent  in'Uhited  States ' output  is  pro'jable  but 
this  may  be  partly  offset  by  a  someT.rhat  larger  outti'irn  in  Europe  and  other 
producing' countries,  •.  Commercial  or  inspected  hog' 'sla,ughter  in  the  principal 
pork-producing  countries  of  tlie  v/orld  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  4-  per- 
cent loT'er  in  1953  than  in  1952  and  r.'orld  hog  numbers  at  the  beginning  of 

1953  "vvere  an  estimated  301,400,000  head,,  a' decrease'  of  2  percent  from  January 
1952  numbers , 

Despite  the  increase  in  ^vor Id  production  of '  lard*  and' edible  hog  fat  in 
1952,  world  trade  in  these  products  dropped.    It  was'an  estimated  365,000 
tons,  a  decrease  of  6  percent  from  1951.,  let  it  was  85,000  tons  above 
average  exports  in  the  1945-49  period  (1able'4). Kost  of  the"  decrease  in 
1952  T^as  the  result  of  a  decline  in  exports  of  lard  from  the  United  States, 
■which  has  accounted  for  70  to  90  percent' of  the  world  movement 'in  recent  years, 

3/  Lard  is  produced  in  almosi:  every  nati'oh'bf  the  world  in  varying  quantities. 
Notable  exceptions  are  certain  countries  in  Asia  and  North  Africa,  where 
religious  custom  prohibits  both  the  production  and  consiimption  of  pork.  In 
many  countries,  especially  in  Europe,  substantial  quantities  of  hog  fat  are 
sold  to  consumers  in  \inrendered  form, 

Tlien  data  on  lard  production,  as  such,,  eitlier  were  not  available  or  did 
not  indicate  a  true  picture  of  domestic  fat  availability,  estimates  have  been 
based  largely  on  slaughter  inf  orimtion,. 
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.  Table  3.«-- -Estimated  prod;j.ction  ,of  lard^  by  specified  country, 
/■       ■.    average  1935-39  and  19i^5-i*%  .annual  1950-52  1/  ;  J_ 


(In  l«OpO  short  tons) 


Country 


:  Average 


;  1935-39;  1945-49  : 


1950 


1951 


1952  2/ 


North  and  .Central  America; 
Canada o.*k«*e«  e*  to*** 
Mexico* •.••«..••... 

United  States  

Total  2/  o 

Europe  /j/ ; 

Austria*  •  •  •  • . .  •  • 
BelgiuiQo 

jDenmarks  •'• « » me* 
F^ancea^o  •  • « » •  * « • 
Germany,  T;e stern 

Italy©  e  •  •  •  ^  •  a  » 

Netherlands e  -« 
Portugalc. 
Spain« ••• 

3v/6  d6  Xlo  o  •  •  ^  «  e  o 

Switz€riand»», 

United  Kingdom, 
Total  3/. 
U.ScS.Ro 


South  America; 

Argentina,  , 

Brazil, ...... 

Chi leo. .e .... 

Colombiao  . . 
Total  3/ 
Asia.  Africa.  Cceania 


Aus  tralia , . « . . « . . » 
Chuna o «...  • . •  e  * » » * » 

Indochina  c .  e    » . .  6 
Philippines,  Republic 
,  Total  ^/^o*'.* 

Yl'Orldr,  o  3  r  .■>  c  <■  e  o 


of 


32s 
25: 


49.: 
42: 


55 

44 


59 


85 
37 


890: 

1,270; 

1,440: 

1.560 

s  1,6C0 

*  - 

: 

1 

39' 

.       .  Ml:  . 

.  ...30! 

38:  42 

2ij-; 

■        13!  . 

•22j:- 

.■  -21 

!      ■  22 

■  11: 

•   20:  20 

.  no-,. 

■  93:.,. 

1173 

116:  .-128 

243V 

.  '.  3-04:  .■ 

.   r72s.  " 

231:  252, 

122: 

107:.  , 

:  •  123; 

118:  160 

.  55: 

:  22: 

■■  ■•56>;^ 

^'   61::    ■  62 

26: 

24: 

28j 

29:  30 

70: 

56: 

52: 

•   6fls  70 

.   -    ■  8s 

.  8s 

.     ,9s  . 

9i 

.  0 

.  30.: 

.8:. 

lis. 

.  .  13 1 

\  •  12- 

24:, 

IIV  , 

18;  ■ 

'  19 

!  *  28 

1,240 


340 


.  10 
145 
2 

11 


180 


3 

800 
35 
5 


850 


3^0 


720; 
140; 5/ 


1,080 


200 


: 

30: 
150 : 
3: 
.  13: 


.  22 
150 

15 


210: 


220 


6: 

700:^ 
10: 
■  2; 


5 

750 

15 

3 


730; 


790 


3.070;  3.730 


1^200 


5/  260 


18 
160 
5 

14 


.220 


4 

750 
.15 
4 


790 


4.030 


1.350 

5/  .  290 


•16 
160' 
5 

14 


220 


4 
750 
15 

'  5i 


800 


4^260 


1/  Includes  unrendered  pork  fat  in  terms  of  pure  fat,  2/  Freliiidnary, 
3/  Includes  estimates  for  countries  for  -which  data  are  not  available  and  for 
minor  producing  countries,  4/  Lata  largely  estimated  Cn  the  basis  of  avail*- 
able  slaughter  informationo    ^  Largely  spoculktiveo  ' 

Source^-  Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  '  '  .  ' 


I 
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The  1953  trade  in  lard  may  be  doym  fairly  sharply,  for  United  States  ex- 
ports in  the  first  half  of  this  year  were  severely  cut' by  increased  avail- 
abilities of  margarine  and  shortening,  expanding  donestic  production,  and 
limited  dollar'^exchange  in  major  purchasing  countries. 

Table  4»-^Sxports  of  lard,  by  specified  country, 
average  1935-39  and  194.5-49,  annual  1950-52 

(In  1, OCX),  short  tons)  . 


Country 


Average 
1935-39  a945-^49 


1950 


1951 


1952  y 


North'  America; 

Canada . « « . . •  

United  States.*.. 
South  America? 

Argentina  «>■ ..«.».. 

Hrazilo  •  • » . .  *  •  •  *.• 
Europe! 

Be  Igium— Luxemb  our 

Eenmark. 

France............ 

Hungary.  c.e..<>... 
Netherlands ...... 

Sivedeno.  •  

Switzerland.  •• ... 
Yugoslavia,  (>•.... 
Other: 


China ••*... 
New  Zealand 

Estimated  world 


«  c  port' 


9.7 

82,-8 

8v5 

0:5 

12.5 

2o2 
15  o4 

8c.5 

0.9 

7*8 

4.9  X 

0o2  : 


2,4 
237.9 

14»,6 
1.0 

2.'6 
5.1 

2/ 
4o0 
0.8 
0,5 
0^1 


0^1 
2.5 


180.0  •  280.0 


0.1 

233c0 

30cl 


8,6 
3.6 

5»2 

U 
1.7 


3/ 
0,2 


;30o.o 


2/  : 
344>3 

8*9 
2/ 

6«4 

*13o4 
3c2 

,3/ 
10.3 
1.4 


2/ 

0,4 


390  oO 


7.1 

316.9 

2.9 

y 

■  4.(5 

10.2 

1.7 

3/. 
8.8 

1.3 


2/ 
0.5 


365-0 


1/  preliminar'yl    2/  Less  than  50  short  tor-S,    3/  Not  available,    ^  1947  only, 
j/  Includes  estimates  for  countries  for  which  data  are  not  available  and  for 
minor  exporting  countries.  . :       ■  .  ,  . 

Hyphen  (-)  indicates  exports  were  nil  or  negligible. 


Source;    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Production  and  Trade  by  Regions 


North  and  Central  America 

Production  of  lard  in  North  America  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
region  because  of  the  large  United  vStates  outputs    Total  production  in  1952 
is  estimated  at  1,600, OCO  tons,  an  increase  of  2o6  percent  from  1951  and 
sharply  above  the  preT/ar  outturn.    The  United  States  normally  accounts  for 
arouixi  90  percent  of  the  North  American  production  and  Canada  and  Mexico  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  remainder «    In  Central  iuaerica  production  of  lard  is 
very  small. 

Again,  owing  to  the  importance  of  'the  United  States,  shipments  of  lard 
from  this  area — around-  325,000  tons  in  1952 — ^represent  the  bulk  of  the  world 
exports. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  lard  in  the  world,  with  out- 
put since  7," or  Id  war  II  comprising  more  than  one-thir  d  of  v;orld  outturn© 
United  States  lard  production  in  1952,  the  second'  largest  on  "record,  totaled 
1,443,000  tons,  against  1,432,000  tons  in  1951  and  815,000  tons  prewar. 

In  1953,  production  is  expected  to  be  down  about  15  percent.    The  1952 
pig  crops  were  10  percent  smaller  than  in'  the  preceding  year,'  and  the  1953 
-  spring  pig  crop  was  reported  dtrm  10  percent  from  last  year,  '  In  addition  the 
yield  of  lard  per  hog  h^s  been  down© 

The  United  States  proportion  of  wolr-ld  lard  exports — less  than  one-half 
during  1935-39  due  to  reduced  1935~-39  production—increased  markedly  during 
the  war  and  in  the  past  2  years  has  been  more  than  85  percent.    In  1952,  lard 
and  rendered  pork  fat  exports  from  the  U'niteci' States  totaled  316',872  tons, 
8  percent  less  than  the  344,253  tons  exported  in'  195^'  '(Table  5).    The  major 
portion  of  American  lard  exports  last  year — 167,215  tons  or  53  percent — went 
to  Europeo    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  although  second  only  to  Cuba, 
were  less  than  one-half  the  1951  volume.    Other  major  European  markets  were 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Yugoslavia,  ahd  Austria.    About  tv;o-fifths 
of  last  year's  exports  v^ent  to  other  North  and  Central  American  countries. 
Exports  of  86,908  tons  to  Cuba  in  1952  again  placed  that  country  in  the 
familiar  role  as  the  most  important  single  outlet  for  American  lard.    Most  of 
the  rest  of  it — 21,582  tons  went  to  South  America,  where  Peru  took  more  than 
half. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1953,  lard  exports  from  the  United  States  were 
40  percent  below  comparable  1952  shipments^    Currency  difficulties  and  in- 
creased domestic  production  sharplj^  curtailed  purchases  by  T.estern  European 
countries. 
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Table  5« — ^United  States  exports  of  lard,  including  rendered  pork  fat, 
by  country  of  destination,  average  1935-'395  annual  1950-1953 

1  ■  ►  (; In  short  tons)  •'  • 


Countiy 


:  Average 
:193i-39 


1950    J  1951 


Korth 'and  Central  America;  : 

Canada  , :  1,038 

Costa  Rica.%  ............ '593 

Cuba.  i 19, 956j 

Dominican  Republic  :         230  j 

El  Salvador.  2; 

Guatemala.. ...... 198: 

Haiti«. ............ 322; 

Mexicoo.. ........... 0. .. '  2>749s 

Netherlands  Antilleso •  IS^ J 

Canal  Zone,  e . «  -  79; 

Panama. . ..  ^ ......... ;  516;; 

Other . :  2A3: 

Total 3. a ••.«•. ....... 

South  America: 
Bolivia« e 3 .•....•.«..*.*,. : 

Brazilc  

Colombia  

Ecuador.  < .: 

Peru. . ; 

Venezuela  • .. : " 

Other.  

Total  t_j_ 

Europe;  : 

Austria. . .  ^  •.......,..: 

Belgium- luxembourg  : 

Czechoslovakiar   *  • : 

France.  : 

Germar^,  Tlestern. .........: 

Greece  *.  .':2/ 

Italy...,  : 

Netherlands*....  

Pol^rid.  : 

Sv7itzer land. ... .... .. 

United  Kingdom,  

Yugoslavia.  .co  • 

Other. ..... ...o.....  

Total  ,  

U.S.S.R  

Asia. ....................... 

Africa.....  

Oceania  ..I......  


1,870 

16 
1, 611 

8 


3.912 


6,^95 
2,566 
69,402: 
543 
652 
2,745 
2,690 
13,872 
l,/+65 
,254! 
2.849s 
'630' 


6,467 
3,228 
72,787 

1,910 
4,199 
2,806 
15,548 
478 
532 
2,789 
319 


104  c  563;  111.063 


616 
30 
467 
163 
5,187 
4,899 
68 


11.430 


2/    :  15,764 

1,230:  1,108 
827:  ."  26 

15:  3 

1,268;  63,260 
/  1: 

354:  1,106 

165:  16,753 

20  :  521: 

109:  1,709: 

47,866:  14:  115,770: 

2:  8,731:  42,588: 

967;  2.475;  >  301; 


1,142 
18 

1,572 
228 

5,111 

3,903 
72 


12.04-6 


10,819 
2,064 

1,812 
15,744 
13 

1,044 
24,158 

1,667: 


1952  1/ 


 'June 

1952  V  :1953  1/ 


January; 


967 
3,805 
86,908 

434 
1,721 
2,968 
4,330 
18,525 

804 

391 
3,839 

564 


125,256 


571 
1^914 
47,543 
182 
779 
1,893 
2,177 
12,449 
357 
218 

1,  895 
^236; 


70,214 


1,246 

8 

3,905 
1,559 
11,439 
31342 
83 


21,582 


17,859 
215 

164 
47,907 
3 

224 
24,592 

1,088 
51,422 
19,378 

4.363 


52.824;  111. 470;  215.980;  167.215 
2 :       -      ;       -      :  -  


18:  5.475 


79! 


71 


3: 


24 


Grand  total 


82,818:  233^033 


5.037;  2.687 


92; 


129 


35; 


,     UXOilU     UlU  L/O  J..  .........  ;         U«t.yQJ^I     ^.yjf'^^^i  ^H- 

1/  Preliminary. '  2/  Austria  "included-  Tdth  Germary. 


344.253;  316,872 


1,000 

3,888 
457 
5,405 
1,909 
61 


12.720 


14,820 
87 

164 
19,810 

3 

67 

19,611 

811 
49,883 
'9,600 
2.687 


117.543 


1.146 


73 


201.698 


.  1,538 
2,139 
32,863 
56 
1,666 
1,979 
2,294 
6,998 
525 
278 
1,608 
404 


52.348 


1,061 
5,110 

162 
4,653 
5,720 

521 
57 


17.284 


10,343 
84 

4 

6,088 


8,330 

303 
12,096 
7,187 
4.,  629 
49.064 


1.298 
17 


120.017 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 


In  Canada^  production  of  lard,  although  small  in  comparison  Tdth  that  an 
the  United  States,  has  been  increasing  steadilj'-  in  recent  years*    In  1952, 
production  rose  44.  percent  above  the  1951  output    to  about  85, OCX)  short  tons. 
This  increase  T:as  due  to  a  near-record  hog  slaughter  and  to  the  fact  that 
more  fat  pork  went  into  lard  because  of  the  loss  of  the  United  States  market 
for  fresh  pork  follov/ing  a n^ outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease*    In  Canada, 
per  capita  consumption  of  lard  has  been  increasing  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate 
than  production*    From  a  per  capita  figure  of  3« 9' pounds  ■  in ^  1935-39,  .  conr 
sumption  climbed  to  7.1  pounds  in  194-8,  to  9.1  pounds  in- 1951,  and. to, ground. 
H  pounds. in  1952.,  ..1....,,  ...  

Prior  to  fJor lei  Far  II,  Canada   ims  principallj'- a  net  exporter  pf.lard, 
with  exports  averaging  arouhd  10,000'  tons  during  l935-39»    Since.  1946,  however, 
and  with  the  exception  of  1948  and  last  year,'  Canada  has,  been  a.  net  importer 
of  lard,  mainly  from  the  United  States,    Imports  in  1950  and  I95I  yiere  .6,515 
and  6,022,  tons,  respectively  (Table  7,  page  13)*  In  1952',-  Jxjwever,  lard  pro-^ 
duction  again  Tv'as  in  surplus  and  exports  amounted  to  7;,10O  tons*  ...  , 

lard  production  in  Mexic 0  has  increased  steadily  in  the  past  .tv/p  .decades 
as  the  result  of  expanding  hog  numbers  and  slaughter*  .  No  official  .data;  as 
such,  are  ^available,  but  estimates  based  on  slaughter  figures  indicate  that 
output  in  1952  was  approxiifiately  37,000  tons,-  or  moderate^  .below  .thQ  pre- 
ceding year,  •      ;  .  .  •        •. .    ...... 

Although  the  gradual  tlse  in  dcmestic  oiXtturn  has  helped,  to  reduce. 'the 
high  level  of  lard  importation  of  early  prewar  years-^an- average  ,  of  more,  than 
25,000  torffl  from  1924  through  1935— ^Mexico  still- imports •  substantial,  quanti- 
ties, for  consumers  prefer,  lard  as  a  cooking  fat#    In  1951- and.  1952,.  lard.  . 
imports,,  mainly  from  the  United  States, -were  13,794  and-  11^568  tons,  , 
respectively*  ■  ... 

■  ■  Domestic  production  of  lalvl  in  Cuba  amounts  to  only  about  4,000  tons  per 
.year,  for  local  renderers  are  unable  to  ccmpete  v.'ith  :lar<i  imported  from  the 
United  ^ates.    Imports  of  lard  and  unrendered  pork  fat -from  t ha  United  ,^tes 
amounted  to  ^2,737  tons  in  1951  and  86,908  in  1952.   '.'--..   •   . .  .  -  .  . 

,    Hog  lard  is  an  important  edible  fat  in  51  Salvador,  •  About  o, 000  .tpns  are 
produced  annually,  mostly^in  ^overmeht-cvvned  and  opiated  slaughter-houses* 
Lard  is  •  the  principal  cooking  fat  in  Guatemala  ar:d  output  in  1952  .'Eras , about 
4,Q00  tons,  somevrhat' above  th^  3,500  tans  produced  in- 195 1*    Small. quantities 
are  produced  in  other  Central' American  countries 'but,  for  the.  mo^t  part, 
actual  production  is  not  imowh,  •  -  •  r , 

South  America  •  ■    .   '  " 

In  South  ./American  countries,  lard  production  varies  widely,  .but,.  yr,itji_  the 
exception  of  a  few  countries  such- as  Argentina,  Bra^ii,.  Unuguay,  ai-4  .Faraguay, 
is  insufficient  to  meet  local  demands.    In  some  countries,,  .tlie  increasing; 
availability  of  'domestic  vegetable  oils  and  the  lov/  cost  of  imported  lard  are 
deterring  factors  in  local  lard  output*  . . 
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Production  of  lard  in  South  America  in  recent  j'-ears  has  been  estimated 
at  2i2O,0GC  tons,  ■  This  figure 'is  slight  Ij^  above  the  1945-49  average  and  about 
pn6-fifth-  larger  ' than  prev'-ar  output,    Brazil  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  ■ 
in  South  America  and  Argentina' the  major  exporter, 

•  The  hog' population  in  Brazil  is  the  largest  in.  South  America  and  domestic 
lard  production  is  sufficient  to  meet  normal  local,  requirements.    The  bulk 
of  til e  lard  is  produced  in  Southern  Brazil,  most  of  it- in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,    Brazilian  lard  production  was  an  estimated  145,000  tons^  dur- 
ing 1935-39,  but  fell  off  somev/hat  during  the  ivar.    In  recent  years,  it  has 
been  above  the  prewar  level  and  for  1952  is  estimated  at.  160,000  tons, 

'  Daring  prewar  years,  Brazil  exported  sizable  quantities  of  laxd — an 
average  of  6,400  tons  during.  1935-39*    "with  the  loss  of  the  European  market 
in  1941,  however,  exports  dropped  sharply  and  have  been  insignificant  in 
recent  years',-!  '  i^rom  1938  through  1952^  Br£.zil  did  not  import  lard  except  as 
a  means  of  con'trolling  the  price  of  the  dcmestic  products    In  1949,  7,556  tons 
of  lard-  were  shipped  from  the.  United  States  to  Btazil  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  first  half  of  1953,  United  States  lard  exports  to  Brazil  amounted  to 
5,110  tonso  ■'  ■  '  ■  ■ 

"in  Argentina  production  of  lard  has  fallen  off  in  posti-rar  years.    In  1952, 
hog;  marketings  Were  light,  and  lard  production  probably  was  around  16,000 
tons*  co.mpared  with  22,000  tons  in  1950,    Output  was  up  sl^rply  during,  the 
war  years,  however,  and  reached  its  peak  in  1945    when  some  60,000  tons  were 
produced,    Itoraestic  consumption  amounts  to  only  a  few  thousand  tors yearly5  ; , 
therefore,  the  bulk  of  Argentina's  production  has  been  available  for  expc^ft,  ' 

Exports  of  lard  during  the  war  rose  from  9,000  tons  in  1941  to  58,700 
tons  in  1945,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  oth^r  Latin  American  countries. 
In  1950  exports  totaled  30,100  tons  but  dropped  sharply  to  8,900  tons  in 
1951  and  to  only  2,900  tons  last  year.    A  sizable  quantity  of  Argentine  lard 
also  is  reported  to  move  across  borders  into  neighboring  countries  as  per-' 
sonal  purchases,  ■• 

■    Colontoia  also  produces  considerable  lard,  with  output  in  1952  estimated 
at  14,000  tons,  the  same  as  that  of  1951.    Lard  imports  into  Colombia  vary  - 
inversely  vith  changes  in  available  supplies  of  vegetable  oils,    In-the  first 
9  months  of  1952,  imports  amounted  to  about  4,C00  tens,  principally  from, the 
United  States,    In  Chile  production  of  lard  in  1952  is  unofficially  estimated 
at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1951,  or  5,000  tons.    In  Ecuador,  lard  is- 
probably  the  most  important  fat  for  edible  use,  although  a  number  of  oil- 
bearing  materials  are  -available.    About  4,000  tons  of  lard  are  produced  yearly, 
mostly  in -the  highland  regions,    lard  is  also  .produced  in  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  but  output  seldom  ranges  above  a  few  thousand  tons. 
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Europe  .     /"  ■ 

For  Europe,  total  output  of  lard  and  pork,  fat  in  1952  has  been  -placed 
roughly  at  1,350,000.  tons,  pure  fat,  9  percent  above  the.  prewar  level,  and  an 
increase  of   86percent  from  the  1945-4-9  average,.  i?roduction  figures  are  rough 
because  most  estimates  are  based  on  slaughter  infornation;  only  a  few  coun- 
tries report  actual  lard  production.    Too,  much  fat  is  corsumed:  as  -fatback, 
and  additional  quantities  are  home-rendered*    Thus,  commercial  production  of ' 
lard  in  many  European    countries  is  considerably  less  than  total  domestic. 

output*  .    :  i 

Net  imports  of  lard  into  the  principal  qountries  of  TJestern  Europe  and 
Yugoslavia  in  3^952  totaled  168; 623  tons,  a  decrease  of  more  than  16  percent 
from  the  year  before,  but  more' than  tPJice  the  prey.'ar  oTigure  (Table  6)«  The 
United  Kingdom,  "estern  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  and  Austria  took  the  bulk  of  the 
lard  imported.    The  Netherlands  has  purchased  substantial  quantities  of 
United  States  lard  in  recent  years  but  nearly  all  is  for  reexport,-  -Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  are  the  major  exporting  countries  in  Europe*    The  ■ 
United  States  if;as  the  principal  supplier  in  1952,  as  in  previous  years. 

Vfestern  Germany  produces  more  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  -than  any  other 
country  in  Europe^    In  recent  years,  production  has  increased  rapidlj;-  and 
notj  is  slightly  above  prewar,  making  up  about  three-fourths  of  annual  re- 
quirements.   In  1^52,  total  production  was  estimated  at  about  252,000  tons,  . 
pure  fat,  an  increase  of  9  percent  from  1951  due  to  heavier,  hog  slaughter. 
Lard  consumption  is  up  in  T.estern  Germary,  tooj"  imports  in  1952  totaled 
63,100  tons,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  •/i2, 400  tons  in 
195 1»    In  Eastern  Germany,  output  of  hog  fat  is  believed  to  be  around  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  western  outturn. 

Hog  slaughter  was  up  considerably  in  Italy  in  1952,  partly  owing  to.  a 
decline  in  forage  and  feed  production.    Lard  production  last  year  is  believed 
to  have  been  near  160,000  tons,  or  more  than  30  percent  above  prewar, 
Italian  hogs  noiroally  are  fed  to  heavy  weights,  before  being  marketed.  little 
lard  has  been. imported  into  Italy  in  recent  years. 

France  has  been  able  to  meet  its  awn  lard  requirements  in  recent  years 
and  to  export  small  quantities.    Total  production  in  1952  was  estimated  at 
128,000  tons  and  commercial  production  at  about  75,000  tons.    In  1951  and 
1952,  small  quantities  were  imported  but  these  imports,  were  more  than  offset 
by  exports  of  the  domestic  product.    Import  duties  T;ere  reestablished,  on 

lard  on  April  ly  1953,  the  rate  being  32  percent  ad  valoran.-  •  • 

♦  '■  ,  ' 

Denmark >  s  output  of  lard  in  1952  was  placed  at  approximately  20,000 
tons,  about  the  same  as  . in  1951.    Exports  of  lard  last  year  were  10,200 
tons  against  13,400  tons  in  1951»    T  estern  Germany  was  the  principal  buyer 
in  1952,  taking  6,235  tons. 

Commercial  lard  production  in  the  Netherlands  last  year  was  estimated 
at  23,000  tons.    In  addition,  large  quantities  of  pork  fat  were,  as  usual, 
home— rendered  or  consumed  as  fatback*    The  notable  gain  in  lard  output  in 
recent  years  has  stemmed  from  rising  hog  numbers  and  the  continued  ala'i 
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trend  a^v^ay  from  bacon  hogs,    DDmestdc  consumption  of  comiTiercial  lard  rose 
sharply  in  1952  but  lard  exports  (8,500  tons)  dropped  only  16  percent  beloT/ 
1951»    Kuch  of  the  rise  in  consumption — ^froa  a  little  more  than  2,600  tons  in 
1951  to  more  than  25,000  tons  in  1952— ^■'as  due  to  a  new  requirement  that  all 
margarine  have  a  lard  or  pork  fat  content  of  at  least  4  percent.    As  a  result, 
production  is  nov/  reportedly  more  in  line  ^.ith  domestic  needs. 

Table  6, — ^Net  imports  ]/  of  lard,  by  specified  Vest  em  European  country, 

average  1935-39,  annual  1950-52 

(In  short  tons) 


Country 


;  Average 
t  1935-39 


1950 


1951        1952  2/ 


Austria  ,•*•  

Bel  gium-luxembour  g, 

Demark.  * «  •  • . 

Finland,'  .*•••,•••<< 

f'rance,,  •••o*  

Germany,  Western,  • « 
Jrelanda  *  •  •  •  •  •.•  • 
Italy, i »« •,«••, ., .. 
Netherlands,- 
Non'^ray.  ••,«•«•••••« 
Portugal.,  •«  •  < 
Spain,, ••••>«•'••.«• . 
SF^'eden,  • 

Switzerland,  

United  Kingdom, • . • . 
Yugoslavia, • , • • o • • . 
Total, 


>3/ 


0 

2,000 
-02,500 

91 

-1,944 
25,150 
-1,686 
531 
-7,700 
0 

-100 

-900 
5C0 
81,187 
-7,766 


24,935 
-2,483 
-3, 628 
1,507 
-4,102 
101,688 

2,014 
-5,046 

-730  t 
-3,481  J 

-650 
-1,691 
1,114 
2,024 
12.675 


1/  Minus  sign  (-)  indicates  net  exports, 
Net  trade  not  available  but  probably 


76,997 


23,370  : 

-462  : 

-13,/i26  8 

73  5 

-1,997  : 
42,451 

2,827 
-6,831  : 
0  : 
-79  : 
~72  : 
-1,366  i 
1,004  ; 
100,407  : 
56,063  : 


27,174 
1,167 
-10,252 
136 
-1,016 
63,130 

V 

-1,182 
-8,094 

0 

y 

266 
-1,260 

290 
66, 163 
32,101 


124,146.:  201,962  ;  168^623 
liminazy *    3/  I^]stimated, 


^  fre  _ 
negligible,    ^  1933-35 


Source:    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 

Belgium' s  'output  of  lard  and  pork  fat,  in  terms  of  lard,  is  estimated  at 
22,000 'tons  in  1952,  or  slightly  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Domestic 
consumption  of  ]ard,  as  such- — roughly  estimated  at  9,700  tons — is  believed  to 
have  been  larger  last  year  than  usual.    Stocks  of  lard  ivere  believed  to  have 
been  fairly  large  at  the  end  of  1952  because  of  export  difficulties, 

Spain  and  Austria  produce  large  quantities  of  lard  wiih  respective  out-i- 
turns  of  around  70,000  and  42,000  tons  in  1952,    Austria  has  been  a  major 
f^utlet  for  American  lard  in  recent  years.    In  1952,  lard  imports  totaled 
27,170  tons,  55  percent  of  T;hich  came  from  the  United  States,    Lard  production 
in  St?eden  has  not  varied  greatly  from  prewar,  and  in  1952  output  was  around 
9,000  tons,    Norm.ally,  small  quantities  are  available  for  export* 


Prcduction  of  lard  iri  Eastern  .European  countries  (including 'Jugoslavia) 
was  roughly  jbOjCOO  tons  in  195?^  s.bvTut^lO  percent  above  the  preceding  year* 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary^  and  Cze;hcslovakia  otre  the  principal  prclucers*  • 
In  the  Balkan _  countries  and  particulciriy  in  Hungary,  perk  and  hog  fat  are 
"major  items  of  diet  among  the  lower  income  groups »    Although  a  net  exporter' 
of  lard  dui-ing  the  1935-39  period,  Yugoslavia  has  imported  large  quantities 
in  recent  years,,  reflecting  severe  droughts  in  1950  and,  19526    Imp^rts_,  mainly 
from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  32,000  tons  in  1952  and '56, ICO  tons 
in  1951* 

Other  /ireas 

'"In  most  of  thcreiraining,  ccun'tries  of  the  ivo^'ld  with-' the'  exceptirai  of  " 

China  and  |  the -Soviet  Union,  production  of  j  lard  and  pork  fat  is  smalls    As  rras 

Indicated. earlier,  religious  pustoms  prohibit  the. production, ar^.cons^ 

of  pork  in  many  Asiatic  Countries ^    In  Africa,  vegetable  o.ils 'supply  the  bulk 

of  the  fat  requirgnents  an(^,  in  n&ny  of  the  island  areas^^  ccconuts^are  tiie  .. 

natural  source  'of  oil.  .  ' 

-  •  .  ^  .  .  ^  :  •  •  •    .-«•>■.■,•-  i  «»■.•••?»,■•  * 

Hog  fat  .production  in  China ,  seccnd  only,  to ^  that  in  the  United  States^.., 
may  , have  been- as  large  as  800,000  tons  in,  the,  years  _  prior  to  l.  orld^T."ar  II*  /■ 
present  pijoduction  is  believe^  to  '6'e  doT;n  somei'Vha t  from^  the  pfev/ar  fi^rei 
Hog  nui;i)ers  in'Asia^  excluding  the  Uj=,S.3->Roj  are 'still  some '4-' per  c^^ 
the  i936-4o  -average 'of  83^900^000  Head,  about' three^f  our ths '  were  in 

China,    Hog  .nivi-bers  in  the.. Soviet  Union  Trere  reduced  drastically  during  the 
war -but  are  reported  to  have  been  expanding  rapidly  in' recent' years,  *  Present 
production  of.la^-.d  4s  placed  roughly  at  290, OCO  tons,  or  50,'665'tons 'oelov  ,  ' 
1905-39  estinates.  '       .  / 

.       '  ^         ■■'     ,  •'.  ,    «  ^     .  ,  .  ,  •  •  .  ' 

' Lard,! prodtiction  in  Africa  is  insignificant,'  About  l^COO'jons  are  pro~ 
due ed  annually  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  ppssibl^^  309.^0  ^00  tons  in 
jlngoia  and  Madagascar.    A' peak  in  hog  numbers  Tv'as  believed' to  have 'been,  reached 
in  the  Union  in  1950,  v.'hen^ numbers  T/ere  reported  at  1^,4.50 _,0CO  head.  Hog 
numbers  in  all  of  Africa  were  estimated  at  only  4.,0C0_,000  head  in  1952. 

-     ■  -  -  . 

Australia  produces  from  4., 000  to  6,000  tons  of  lard  each  year,  and 
factory  production  in  New  Zealand  was  reported  at  about  1,300  tons  in  1952, 
Both  countries  consume  very  little  lard  and  are  self -sufficient  in  ■that- 
respect.    Nev;  . Zealand  exported  around  500  tons.. of  lard  in' 1952  and  Australia,, 
less  than  100  tons,. 
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Table  7« — Imports  of  lard,  by  specified  country, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1950-1952 

(In  l^COO  short  toFiS) 


Country 

;    Average  - 
:    1935-39  - 

'      1950  ' 

;  1951 

:    1952  1/ 

North  and  Central  America; 

• 

'  Cana da *«•••••*•••<•* 

» . . : 

loO  ! 

6*5  ! 

.  6.0  ; 

0.6 

^  / 

1*3  : 

2,0  • 

3<.3  , 

4.0 

Cuba*  •  ft  •  •  •    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • « •  • 

* .  • : 

in  o 

69.9  ! 

73cO  ! 

87o7 

Oe7  ! 

0.3  ! 

0.2  ! 

3/ 

Oo4 

0.7  ! 

.3/ 

3.2  ' 

3e8; 

4cO 

0„4  1 

2.5 

1          2„3  ' 

4.4 

2,4  1 

11*5 

!  13c8 

11b6 

Panama,  Republic  of.  •  •«  • 

»..:3/ 

0.5 

3^0 

',3/  2,8 

3*8 

South  America: 

0.5  ! 

2*4 

i         3.3  ' 

''^ 

le2 

1.8  ! 

'Oo5 

t  1.7 

.3/ 

4e0 

1.1  1 

.3/ 

0o2 

!          0,2  < 

lo5 

0c2  ! 

7c  4 

!  5.5 

',3/ 

11,5 

5»9  ! 

7»5  . 

1    .       5.3  ' 

4«^3  . 

Europe: 

• 
« 

J  ' 

Austria • •»»••■• •«•••*«■• 

•  •  • : 

:0c3:i 

25*7  i 

.  23*4  : 

27o2  . 

■  Belgium-Luxerrbour  ga .  e . . . 

. .  • ;, 

2o5  : 

6c  1  I 

5.9  1 

5»2 

Finland* » ».  o » » ••••  *«  ••• 

•  0  »  J  . 

Ool  1 

1<^5 

!              0.1  1 

.  Q.l. 

0o3  ! 

lr,l 

1.2  1 

Oo7.; 

37.6  ! 

101,7  < 

42,4  ! 

63*1 

0.5  ! 

2o7  , 

!          3.8  i 

lc5 

1.5  ! 

4.7 

:    ■  3o5'' 

0*7 

0.1  ! 

5/  . 

5/ 

0«6 

0.5  ! 

1.1  . 

:               IrO  ■ 

0.3 

84,3  ! 

2a 

5       100,4  i 

66  p  2 

• 

.0.0  ! 

12,7  ! 

;        56.1  J 

32.1 

Asia^  Africa  J  Oceania: 

• 

OcO  i 

2p2 

I         .2.7  • 

0,7 

Oc8  ; 

0,8  - 

1.4  ' 

1«7 

'Sstinated  T^orld  6/. 

•  C  6  S 

180.0  ! 

290,0 

-     .  380.0  ; 

355oO 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  less  than  5  years.    3/~Sstimated  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  exports  from  supplying  countries,    1/  PreY:ar  Germ^any.  .  ^  Data  not 
available.    6/  Includes  estiiuates  for  countries  for  vjhich  data  are  not 
available -and  for  minor  importing  countries. 


Source:    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


'-TALLCr:  AI®  GREASE  7j 


World  output  of  talloYj-  and  grease  in  1952  ras  an  estimated  2^410^000 
tons,  some  70,000  tons  more  than  in  1951,  and  half  again  as  much  as  in  prewar 
(Table  8),    Productioni  in  the  United  States  last  year  represented  a  sharp 
increase  from  the '1935— 39  average  and  largely  accouiits  for  the  overall  rise 
in  the  i"  or  Id.  total, .  European  output  since  the  vrar  has  continued  to  increase; 
in  1952  it  was  abciut  320,000 -tons,  about  11  percent -under  the  prewar  level. 
Production' of  tallov: -and  grease^in  South  America  lagt -year  w^s  ,gibout  the  same 
as  that  of  the  yedr  before,  with  the  small-decrease -in  the.  Arg^Qtihe  ^output .  ■. 
being  partly  offset  by  gains -in -other  South  American •  countries • .  .Indications 
are  that  output  in  Kew  Zealand  and  Australia  Vi'as  up- slightly. from  the  year 
before.  ;  .  .  ~  


In  1953  production  of  tallow  and  grease  may  be.-up. 5.  ta  1£). percpnt.l'rom 
1952,  mainly  in  view  of  increased  production  in  the-United.  State jj.-    Europe  is 
expected  to  produce  more  tallav  and  grease  this  year  too^  as  is  Can^ida^  VJlprld 
cattle  numbers  on' January  1,'1953,  were:  estimated  at.  845 > 200, 000.  head,  ,  j  per- 
cent larger  than  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952.  ;.  .  .  . 

Approximately  520,000  tons,  of  talloir/  and  grease,  entered,  world  .tr&de, 
channels  in  1952  (Table  9)*  -This  figu^re  i&  37  percent,  above  .th.e  1951  world 
movement  and  reflects  mainly- record  expo:.''tations  by-  the  United  States, 
European  exports  of  tallow  and  -grease  in  1952  were  moderateJy.  aboye.  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  Few  Zealand's  were  up  sharply,    Aust^'A.l.i? n  shipnents  of  in- 
edible tallow  vjere  somewhat  ;siTialler  and  Canada's  ex-por.ts,  of  tallpF  and  jgrease 
were  about  a  third  larger,  . 

In  1953,  international  trade  in  tallo^^  and  grease  undoubtedly  will  reach 
a  new  high*    United  States  shipments  alone>  vdll  approach  world  19^2  exports 
if  the  high  rate  of  American  exports  during  the  fir,s.t  .6  months  of  .the,  year  is 
maintained?.  •     •  ;     .  •     .    .   .      ^  . 

27    Tallow  is  obtained  chiefly  from  cattle  and  sheep  while  grease  is  derived  '. 
mainly  from  hogs.    Inedible ^ tallow  and. greases  are  used  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  soaps  ,an4  lubricating  greases »    Edible  tallow  and  derived  oils 
find  their  principal  outlets  in  margarine  and  shortening  manufacture,  * 

In  making  a  survey  like  the  present  one,, certain  unavoidable  difficulties 
are  encountered,  ovdng  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  processing  of  raw 
materials  and  the  statistical  classification  , in  various  countries.    In' some 
countries,  the  United  States  for  example,  production  of  tallow  and  grease  is 
estimated  as  an  aggregate.    In.  many  countries,  none  of  the  animal  fats  are 
separated  statistically.    For  those  countries  vJhere  specific  production  data 
are  not  available,  estimates  have  been  based  largely  on  related  slaughter 
inf  ormatLor^ 


Table  8» — Estijiiated  prod-uction  of  tallow  and  grease,,  bj^  specified 
country,  average  193'5-39  and  l?'a<-]i9,  'annual  1950-52 

(in  1,000  short  tons) 


'ountry . 


North  and  Central  Aineric'a, 


Cuba,..., 

Iilexico 

United  Spates..  •••••• 

Tot4l  2/, ...... 

Europe  3/:  •• 
B&l^jiUiii. 

DeKiiiark.  i « .-. ....... 

1;  r5.nce  •  .^.v.  •••*•*. 

Gemany,  >  Y.'estern. .  • 
Italy  »•«  0)34 
Nether  lands* 
Svreden.  •>  • 
Unit  ed  'Fdngdoin.  •  • « . 

TotS.1    '2-1  a  t  .  4  ■»  •  , 

U.S.i'S,R, 


So'uth  America:  '- 
Argentina. 

Chile..  

Colombia. . . .  s   . 

Uruguay.  ,  

Total  2/. ...... 

Asia,  Africa,  Oceania: 


Austral!; 

China...  

Ne^w  Zealande 
Turkey....  

Union  of  . South  Africa.-. 
-.-.■Total  2/. 
'I'lorld.... 


.  •  •  • « . , 


. » • . 
♦ .  *  t 
.  9  • .. 

•  #  •  • 

•  ^ » • 


,  e .  < 


Averag'e 


-25 
6 

.20 
5U9 
"520" 


10 
21 

75 
U7 
23 
13 
9 
66 


1950 


1951 


5*  7       .  7 

^21+3,,...  ,  29/., . .  ,  29 
l,03u*     ,1,224*  .  ,1.201 


i^iwy:  ■■1,330; . ..;;.3;o 


55:-'- 

•17:-' 

16- 

ilO;-: 


11« 

80. 

2.-7.;. 
2.2: 


i2', 

•17 

-.8.2 

.31 

21: 

.1-5, 

•10 

52 


.  360. 

220, 

300. 

320 

.■     .  ...,320 

:  ,100. 

.  .  .50:4/ 

■  "yc^:V 

100 

100 

9-8-i 

• 

•    ,190:  , 

• 

188^ 

190- 

.  -.180 

.^'l45l 

■     U5:  . 

..  U8. 

:^5o 

12  J 

12:' 

,  .  13:  ■  ■ 

-  Ik 

■  ■•  13: 

2-2:  • 

•     30:  .  . 

,:  '  30 

/  -30 

20: 

20:  .. 

33:  . 

113 

■  I16 

210: 

310: 

3U0: 

350- 

61^; 

67:' 

• 

o3: 

80' 

85 

100: 

y 

70:V. 

70:  V 

70- 

70 

36: 

53 :~ 

50: 

h? 

■ 

17; 

'  19:.- 

•  21:  ■ 

22: 

23 

0: 

12;: 

12:  .  . 

•  12- 

,  12 

260: 

250 :  . 

■  280:,.  . 

■  ■  260- 

.  ,280 

;  1,350; 

2,000  r 

2,3UO:  . 

2,-3UO 

..2,U0 

1952  1/ 


63 
.7 
30 
.1,251 


70 


12 

16 
81; 
33 
22 

15 
9 


1/  Preliminary..   2/  Includes  estiimtes  for  countries  for  'Vdiich  data  are  not 
available  ■a.nd  f  or:'"iainor  producing  countries.    3/'  13ata-  largely  estimated  on  the 
basis'  of  available  slaughter  information.    U/  largely  speculative,  .  .  ■ 


Source.:    Compiled  by , Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
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Tstble  9. — ^Exports  of  tallovr  and  grease^  by  specified  country, 
average  1935-39  and  1945-4-9^  annual  1950-52 

'  (In  1,000  short  tons) 


Country 


1935-39:1945-^9 


1950 


1951    :  1952  1/ 


North  jjnericai 

Canada.  •  • .  •  *^ .  • . .  *  •  

United  Stat es . 
South  America; 

Argentina*-.  *  o  •  «■•♦.» 

. ' Bra  z  ild 

'Uruguay*  •««  •  •  «•  • » » <■ » «■• 

Europe; . 

Belgiunt-Iuxembour  go » . « «• » 
Denmark. .» .o ♦ 
France... .«.••.. 
Italy*  a. 
Netherlands,..'. 
Sv/ederic »  « .«•". 
Switzerlandc . ... 
United  Kingdom,  o 
Oceania'; 
Australia 
New  Zealand,, . . , 

Estimated  world  l^/r>  o 


«  «  c  •  e 


n  o     c  »  •  c 


; 

* . : 


3.1 

10.9 

65  c2 

11,-4 
9c.3 

9.0 
3.1 
8c.  8 
l.,0 
5-7 
1.6 
0.8 
36s4- 

34.6 
30,5 


0«7 
65«.6, 


lc8 
275  c-8 


39o7. 
.3-0. 
.4«5. 


la  : 

o;?  V 

::?/>' 

■  3c4  ':' 
•1"3  V 

■  b/5'  V 
*  SVO* 


4.2 

276.2 


48,,  2 

'"5i.6 

13  7 
"  •  2,7 
1.1 


•  '9c'4 
•28  .-5 


■  4.'3' 
•  3-;2' 

'  7.0 

17=.'8 

33r0  . 


. 6?9.  « 

2e2  : 
« 

12.-2  [ 
.-3.3.  , 

'  ■  l-.C  -i 
■   0o4  ■:' 

3.0  ! 

i.D'V 
'  ■  lc2  ? 

18  r2  J 

■34.5  .t 


6.5 

392,4 

.'  0.3 
1,2 

.  13.3 
5c0 
3v0 
0^6 

5«4 
2c0 
1,8 
5o8 

12.3 
.56.2 


  .  240.0  ;•  170-0  ?    425-0  ;    380,0  ;  520^0 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  Less  than  50  dhort  tons^ ..  -3/  -  Inedible  tallqvv  c;nly. 

4/  Includes  estimates  for  countries  for  which -data  .are  .not  .avail^lpi}.^  .and  for 

minor  exporting  -countries.  ■  •  ^      ^ .....  ... 

Hyphen  (-)  indicates  exports  were  nil  or  negligible,.  .     .  -  .  .. 

Source:    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.   


Production  and  Trade  by  Regions 


North  and  Central  /jnerica 


As  in  the  case  of  lard.  North  America  produces  and  exports  more  tallcsw 
and.  grease  than  any  other  area  of.  the  v.-orld,  .  In.  195?,  the  United  States 
alone  produced  more  than  half  the  world  output  and  90,  percent  of  the  1^,370,000 
tons  produced  in  this  regions    Eost  of  the  remaining  ilO  percent  is  produced 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  as  Central  American  production  is  uhimport^nto  17ith 
the  tremendous  demand  for  fats  and  oils  during  and  following  T.brld  liar  II, 
production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  increased  more  than  twofold  from 
prewar  j'ears.    Of  greater  significance^  hoivever,  was  the  change  in  the  trade 
position  of  the  United  States,    Of  minor  importance  as  an  exporter  of  tallow 
and  grease  from  1935  throu^  1946,  the  United  States  today  is  by  far  the 
major  source  of  supply* 
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Prior  to  ""or Id  T.'ar  II,  the  United  States*  share  of  the  -world  production 
of  tallov;  and  grease  vas  little  more  tiian  one~thirde    Output  rose  sharply 
during  the  war,  tapered  off  somewhat  in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  in- 
creased markedly  in  194-7,  and  then  rose  more  gradually  but  v^ith  some  fluctua- 
tion to  last  j^ear's  record  level  of  l,.251^O00  tons,  •  In  1953  production  has 
been  about  10  percent  above  the  1952  rate,  :     ,  .  . 

The  bulk  of  the  tallow  and  grease  produced  -in  the  Uniii^ed  States  is 
classified  inedible — l,159,OCX)  tons  in  1952,    In  addition. 92, 000  tons  of 
edible,  tallow^  including  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil,  and  qlep .stearine  werd  produced 
last  year._  Production  of  edible  tallow  in -the  United.  States  has  been  de- 
clining, owing  partly  to' a  lessening  deicand  for  aniHi^l.fats  in  margarir^e,  ■  , 

Inedible  tallow"  and  grease  continue  to  find  an  important' place' ih' soap 
manufacture,  as  prices  are  belcw  those  of  competitive  raw  material's.  '  However j 
the  decline  in  soap  manufacture  in  favor  of  synthetic  detergents'  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  consumption  of  inedible  tallow  a-ad  grease  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  yearS;,  'thereby  expanding  availabilities  for  export. 

Since  194-8,  the  United  States  has  been  by  far  the  leading  exporter  of 
tallow  and  grease  in  the  world.    Tlhile  United  States  ^xpprts  of  tallow  and 
grease  were  sizable  prior  to  1935,  the  severe  droughts  of  1934-  and  1936  were 
reflected  in  sharply  reduced  shipments  in  the  follov.'ing  years.    Exports  re- 
mained of  little  importance  during  the  war  and  then,  increased  markedly  in 
1949«.   In  1952,  exports  were  at  a  new  record  high  of  392,400  tons  and  con- 
sti tutted  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  volume  entering  world  trade 
phannels.    Inedible  tallov/  and  grease,  which  makes  up.  the  bulk  of' iUnerican 
shipments,  totaled  373,751  tons  last  year,  an  increase,  of.  r^early  40  percent 
from  -1951  (Table  1D)»    Of  the  inedible  tallow  exported  in  1952,  about'  per- 
-cent  went  to  Europe,  23  percent  to  Asia,  16  percent  to  other  North  "/imefican 
-countries,  and  12  percent  to  Africa,    Japan  displaced  Italy  as  the  leading 
foreign  market  for  American  tallov/,  taking  67,54-0  ton?  last  year  compared 
.with  28,315  tons  in  1951,    Exports  of  271,369  tons  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1953  were  44-  percent  larger  than  comparable  shipments  in. 1952,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  increase  going  to  ""/'esterh  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Exports  to  kexico  in  the  same  period,  however,  were  down  sharply.' ' 

•  In  Canada  production  of  tallow  and  grease  in  ,1952  totaled  63,400  tons,  .. 
the  'largest  production  since  official  figures  became  .available  in  1949.  Out- 
put in  1953  promises  to  be  even  larger:    the  January-July  figure  was  18  per- 
cent above  that  of  1952,    Part  of  last  year's  inci^ease  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  from  the  1951  output  appears  to  be  due  to  tl^e  heavy  weight  of  cattle 
slaughtered.    The  average  dressed  weight  of  inspected  slaughter 'has  inr- 
cr eased  from  479.4  pounds  in  1949  to  513.4  pound?  in  1952.    In 'prewar  years, 
tallow  production  probably  did  not  greatly  exceed  25,000,  tons,  Canadian 
exports  of  tallav  and  grease  in  1952  amounted  to  6,500  tons, '  but  imports, 
mainly  grease  from  the  United  States,  were  around  .14,000  tons  (Table  12,  page  23). 
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Table  10. — ^United  States  exports  of  inedible  tallovi  and  grease, 
by  country  of  destination,  average  1935--39,  annual  1950-1953 

(In  short  tons) 


CouKtrv                '  Average,  i    -j^g^    j^^^^o  u  i^J'^^r'T^^^ 
 ;  1935-39-,     "^^      ;  ;  '193:2  V  -1953^ 


North  and  Central  Americaj    ?              i  :  ?              i  s 

British  I  est  Indies...  c...}           3:  l^US;  1^966;      1,861:         717:  4-17 

Canada  e...:      2,176s  27,561;  19^732?    L:H,072i    lD,52.^t!  -4,631 

Cuba  :        538;  l5,991j  16,999:    14,303:     7,955?  6,411 

Cominican  Republic, ....  ...s         132j  1,977:  1,524?     2,309s        994:  1,231 

El  Salvador  :       2/    :  46:  526s      r652:      ri4l:  1,035 

Guatemala..                                   98:  1,711:  1,040:     2,609s      1,207s  1,098 

Mexico  ,...:         133  :  2,574:  13,133  :    22,848  s    21,439:  1,018 

Other.  177  i  960;      1^2533      1,916.^  776;  756 

Total  , ;     3>257f  51.968;  56.173  s    6C5"70-    44^.753;  16,597 

South  America;                        ;              ;  ;  :              :  ^ 

Chile....  ,.:           3:  -     t  2-258:        9'.S,        3"0;  171 

Coloirbia  41:  55I9I;  1^587;     5  O-.O^      2,-49^:  4^683 

Ecuador  d            1;  1.129:  1,420;      2' 2^1:      1,399  s  1^712 

Peru  ;          19:  3^960:  3,151:     5',583  :     3,034  :  3,584 

Other                                           30:  :Kj?^h  684;      1.417;   898;  681 

Total  ;          94"  '^Jj)ll:  9..1C0>.    15.179;~    8;i50;  10.831 

Europe;  ;:;:;: 

Austria  ;       2/    •  4.999:  5,842;     3,400:      1,191:  2,233 

Belgium-Luxembourg.  o:         250.  30,192?  30,513;    21,462:    10,814:  15,302 

Erancec  ;          35:  "319:  2,1^8:      1-454:            9:  3,545 

Germany,  Uestern*  .;3/       49:  20,702;  13,470:    17^365  ;      5,024:  31,346 

Ireland.  ...,:            1:  1^254?  3,273:     2.969:      1,478*  1,314 

Italy  0:        154:  46,476:  47,568^    55-252:    26.387:  39,390 

Netherlands.,..,  »         682:  13  516;  5,436,    26-452;    11,652  :  30,487 

Norv^ay  :          49:  3',  435:  974:      1  960;      1,670:  1,021 

Sifitzerland  ...:          56;  17,758:  8,366:    16,971;      9,127:  18,076 

United  Kingdom                            257:  2,824:  3,781:    10,016:     3,946;  3,699 

Yugoslavia.,..,                               1^  2^572;  7^018?      6,820  :          21:  3,655 

Other  :  ll^-^  2.234:     2,910.^  4,149?      3.724:  2.181 

Tota  1  1      1,649;  146,281;  131,279;  168,270;    75.043;  152.249 

Asia;  :;:;:« 

Japan...  t          51:  17,910;  28,315:    67^540:    28,059:  53, 9n 

Korea  -     :  -     :  2,390:     2,022;      2,022:  2,368 

Philippines,  Republic  of..;          25:  8^302:  5,313:     4,588:     2,285:  2,170 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  :       -     :  2^405:  4,259:     4,671:      1,068:  2,485 

Ot her  ,  :          29:  4 ,325:     2.543:   6,202;     2,64.5s....  2. 171 

Total  c...;         105;  32,942;  42.820;    85 .023  >    36.079  :  63.105. 

Africa;      '  :;:::: 

Egypto  :            2:  1,726;  4,S48:    16,052;      9,588;  11,712 

Southern  Rhodesia  .;       -     ;  l.,094  :  2,055  :      2,053:         SCO:  493 

Union  of  South  Africa                     7:  20',30l:  18,579:    23,330:    13^380;  15,600 

Ot  her  :  480:  3 . 368;     2.283  i         643  ;  781 

Total  c   9;  23.601;  2B;;850:    43.708;    24>511:  23.586 

Oceania  :  48j  2i       -     :  Ij  1;  1 

Grand  total...,  .;      5.162;  267,805  :  268.222  ;  373.751;  188.517:  271^36^ 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  Less  than  ,5  ton.  Austria  included  with  Germany, 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Th^e  has  been  little  change  in-  thei  production-  of  j tallcflT  .in  }i[exi.eo  -in-; 
recent  years..  '  (3utp\it  in  19-52..  is..,jeS:tiina,t,ed- ai.  29,800;  tion^;^-  scpe^l^OOO  .tons; 
more  than  in  195l»    Of  the  total  domestic  production^  possibly  20^000  tons 
enters  commercial  channelSc    Mexican  imports  of  tallov:  and  grease  from  the 
United.  States  amounted  to  some  22^0.00..  tpns^  irt,  .1952,=  an-,  increase  of  .  more  than 
80  jjercent  ijrom  195lo/  - .Most^  of /the  1952 -ia|)5:flati.pn.was  by  the  soap 

industry.  In  /iugust  of  195-1,  tallcsfr  importing.,,  fomerl^  e:3fclu.si'\rely 
by  a  semi-governmental,  credit  agehcy,,V«''as. -returned  .to ^•private  h  Impo-rt 
requirements  for  1953-  "^ere.  for.eQast.  eariier.',^n-  ,|h-e.- -vear.  at^  ,.■ 

South  ionerica   .  c,;.  ro,;-:,:  ■       ^r-iri'l  v:      o.:':- '> 

South  iimerican  ta.ii.ov/.  an&  ' grease  output  iji;  1952. . is -;-  e§14ma,.t^d  at;:340,GGO 
tons^^  .llhis  figure  is  slightly  below  tliat-  of  ,the  preceding  year,'  but  ■more.. 
than  60  percent  above,  the  prei/^ar  , levels    /iTgentirac  is  the  leading  producer - 
and  until  1949  v/as  the  major  soijifce  of  'talloT.^  for  intefnational  trade* 
Argentine  talloiv  exports  df;;opped  sharply  .in  .1951,  hov/evj^rj,  .;and  i^  v/ere 
almost  nil.    Bra zil^  Uruguay^  and.- Colombia  also  produce  sizable  'quantities 
of  tallcsw.    Of  these, .... only-, -Uruguay  .-is.-,  of  .^an^  .importance-  .as  -.^n-^ez;porter,.  ..  / 

Argentina' s  production  of  tallqw,  and.  grease,  including  .i^ut-t 
declined  only  moderately— -from  an  apparent  high  of  200,000  tons  in  1947  to. 
180,000  tons  in  I952~r7but  domestic  consumption  has.  been  up  ^nd  production--; 
barely  meets  local  requirements , 

Argentine  tallo^v  and  grease  exports  apparently  reached  an  , all— time  high 
in  194.8,  with  68,3CO  tons.    Exports  were  down  substantially  in  1949  and  1950, 
and  then  dropped  to  around  6,0C0  tons  in  1951o    In  1952,  experts  were,  less 
than  500  tons  and  consisted  mainly  of  primer  jus  to  the  United  1'a.ngdom  and 
the  Netherlands.    It  is  unlikely  that  sizable  quantities  of  tallow  have  been 
shipped  in  1953  since  domestic  prices  have  been  a]?,ov.e.  -world  price  levels. 

Brazil's  tallow  ppoduction.has  not  varied  greatly  in  recent  years  and 
is  about  equal  to  domestic  requirements,  -  Output  last  year,  is  estimated  at 
50^000  tons,  slightly  above. that  of  1951.    Production  slumped  dur-ingj.'or Id 
^^iar  11  years  to  around  30,000  tons  from  an  average  of  45^000  during  1935-39. 
V/ith  the  exception  of  1944,  when  tallow  receipts  amounted  to  22,000  tons, 
imports  in  the  past  25  years  have. been  insignificant <,    Seme  tallow-  y^as  ex- 
ported in  the  immediate  pos-ti-\'ar  years,,  thp  largest  quantity' — 6,.600  toiis-— .  -,, 
in. 1946,  but  shipments'  gra'diia.lly  declined  a-rid , by  1950  were  nil.        •;  •   .-  :>-,■; 

.;J^or  Uruguay  total  production  of  talloi/v  in  1952  "•has  been  estiiiated  'at;.  -.^ 
45, 500 tons,  about  5  peirceht.  above  the',  quantity,  produc ed  in  .1951. ,   Output  of 
both  edible  ahd' inedible  beef  tallow  was  .Reported  dov;n  about  lO.  perc^t  frOT. 
the  25,800  ahd  6'^.420  ' tons,  respectively,  produced  in  the  preceding  year,  -The 
lower' outturn  of  'beef  ■  t£illow,  howev^,  was  believed'  to  have  been  more  thaii 
offset  by  a  substantially  larger  production  of  imitton  fat,  estiirated' at'  16,500 
tons.    Uruguay  exported  sizable  quantities  of  tallov.'  in  prewar  years,  averaging 
more  than  18,0C0  tons  in  the  1925-29  period  and  9,300  tons  in  1935-39«  Since 
1940,  exports  of  animal  fats  and  oils  have  been  declining.    In  1952,  exports 
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amounted  to  only  1,200  tons  against  2,200  tons  in  1951  and  5,600  tdns  in 
1950.    in  1953,  permits  for  inedible  tallow  exports  from  Ui-uguay  v/ere  su.s-'- 
pended,  - 

Tallow  production  in  Gploabia  has  risen-  rapidlv  in  the  past  decade,  main- 
ly Offing  to  an  expansion  in  the  cattle  industry.    Cattle  numbers  in  1951  v.'ere 
nearly  double  the  prewar  average  of  &,01D,O00  head,  and  tallovv  output  in 
recent  years  is  estimated  at  30,000  ton©.    Although  the  1952  tallotr  estimate 
is  not  yet  available,  production  Jprobably  declined  slightly  in  viev;  of  the  ' 
reported  decrease  in  slaughter.    Exports  of  inedible  tallcw  and  greass  to 
Colombia  frcan  the  United  States  totaled  5,040  tons  in  1952,  about  three  ■  - 
times  the  1951  volume.    On  September  24,  1953,  Colombia  restricted  the  imr- 
por<t^tdon  of  all  fats  and  oils  to  ensure  a  market  for  fats  and  oils  of 
domestic  origin.    All  such  imports  v/ill  be  granted  only  T/hen  they  are  des~ 
toned  for  laboratory,  pharmaiceutical,- and  certain  types  of  industrial  uses ^ 

•       Of  the  other  South  American  countries,  Chile  probably  produces  the  most 
tallow.    Output  in  1952  is- estimated  at  slightly  above  the  14^200  tons  pro- 
duced the  year  before,--  Althou^  cattle  numbers  in  faragua^;  are  greater  diah 
in  Chile,  only  one  meat  packing  plant  was  in  operation  there  in  1952,    A  sub- 
s-tanbial  quantity  of  cattle  fat,  however,  is  produced  by  the.  native  population 
for  its  own  consumption.    Some  tallo^^  is  produced  "in  the  remaining  countries 
in 'South  Atoerica  but  data  regarding  this  production  are"  not  available, 

Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chile  have  imported  sizable  quantities  of  inedible 
■'tallow  ari-d  grease  from  the  United  States  in 'recent  years,- ■  ' 

guropo  '■  ' .  ^  '  ' .  '  ■■  ■  V 

Production  of  ta  llow  and  grease  in  all'  of  Surope  in  1952  was  -8.9  percent 
of  -prewar,  or  around  320,000  tons.    Output  declined  in  the  majority  of 
European  countries  during  the  war,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  cattle  numbers 
and  to  a  shortage'  of  feedstuff s,  but  has  increased  steadily  in  .postvTar  years, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I'/est'ern  Germans'"  are  the  tl;iree  leading  pro- 
ducers.   Tallow  production  in  Eastern  European  countries  is  small  in  compari- 
~s on  to -total  European  output  and  is  computed  rou^ly  at  40,000  tons. 

Net  imports  of  tallow  and  grease  into  ^"estern  Europe  ('including -Yugo- 
slavia)' in  1952  were  around  213,000  tons,  about  2#6  times  the  average  net 
receipts  during  1935-39  (Table  11),    The  United  States'  has  been  the  -principal 
supplier  in  postv^ar  years j  its  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  to 
.Europe  last  year  totaled  168,270  tons.    This  figure  contrasts- -sharply  vdth 
prev;ar  Exports  to  Europe  of  only  1,649  tons,    Italy  lias  been  the  leading  < ' 
buyer  in  Europe  in  the  past  4  years,  tald.rig  55,252  t<His  in  1952,  .Sizable  , 
quantities' also  vmht  to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  ITestem  Qej'mny,  Switaer- 
...lahd,.  and  :the  United  Kingdom,  ' 


Exppr-ts  of  tallow  ard-  grease  by' Eitir'bpean  countries  in  1952  were  abou-t 
38,000  tons,  approximately. half  of  preimr  sliipraentsi    Belgium^  the  United' 
Kingdom,  Denmark^  and  the  Netherlands^ -as  in  prewar  years,  irere  the  principal 
exporting  countries^    In  recent  years, --ampofts  of  tallow  and  grease  into'  c-' 
V/estem  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Demark  and  Siveden,  have 
exceeded,  exports,        .  ,  •     ^'    *  '     . '       .  ;\ 

■  Table  llj — rNet  imports  Xj  6f  tallow  and  grease,  by  specif-ifed 

Western.  Eur op,ean  country,- average  1935-39,  annual  1950-52      ^    *.  ; 

.'  .  ..     .     .  .{In  short  tons) 


Country 


Average 
1935-39 


1950 


1951 


1952  2/ 


Austria  ^o^3*o..c....*.  

Belgium-Luxemb  our  go  *.>.*.  o . «  , 

Denmar  ktf  4»*»*»c»o*«, a tao>eo 


4.70 
2,850 
-2^700 


Finland 0  •••*•••••«•■  «*«.«**'«^*«»e«**j  1, 2G0 

France,  e  :  -6^ 800 

GernBny,  Western, .................. :3/25^400 

Ireland..., 375 

Italy.,  =  e...i.,.   6,172 

Netherlands.  ...o.,... .............. o s  11,300 

Norway.  ;  -270 

PortU'galo                   ..  ..a  1^  375 

'Spain*  .....,.?  4/17,  600 

Sv^eden e«. .•.••<•••.•.  «••%«*  ••.••••••t  3, 500 

Switzerland-,,                          ....  .j  1,700 

United  IClngdom,                                  .  l4.,200 

Yugoslavia.*.  ••  •,.«•»«. . ..so    •  >» .  •  o , ;  5>557 

Tota  lo  « f  •  .-!> .  fi  en.,  o .  o  9...0'!><'oi  8 1^  929 


3/ 


7.62/; 
is;  977 
-2.278 

1,000 

9,331 
45,116 

5^051 
58,033 
11,666 

3^200 
-^5 
155 
^1,600 

15,915 
54,010 
3<uA20 


3/ 


9,759 
10.441 
-3 '060 
1,000 
8,929 
24,071 
5,955 
47j  860 
2,096 
748 
/7 
756 
200 
11,375 
24,017 
8,589 


229.575 


3/  Minus  sign  (-)  indicates  net  exports,  2/  Preliminary, 
^Average  1933-35. 

^Source:    Corapiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Servicec 


5,3W 
1,020 
-4,845 
1,200 
2,616 
38,993 
6,750 
64,319 
18,089 
1^915 
.  '  470 
2,216 
-1,900 
7,560 
58,760 
10^  W 


152.745  ;  212,726 
3/  Estimated, 


'  In  -France  production  of  tallow  in  1952  was. an  estimated  84,000  tons, 
slightly  above  , the  preceding  year  and  12  percent  above  the  prewar  average^ 
Not  quite  self-sufficient  in  respect  to  tallow  and  grease,  France,  imported 
5^585  tons  last  year  and  exported  about  3,000  tons,  as  compared 'with  net  imr- 
ports  of  2,616  tons  in  1951.    Custom  duties  on  crude  tallow— 20  percent-— aj^'/i 
on  melted  ."tallov/ — 15  percent-^'ere  reestablished  on  April  1,  1953,  but 'prefssed 
talla.'  continues  .to  be  exempt*  ..  •  r,-    '  ,. 

/  .   The.combineC  production  of  eidible  ,ahd  inedible  ta^llo'i'^  in ' the  'United 
•Kingdom  in  1952 — ^48,000  tons —  was  about  4,000  tons  belovr  the  preceding  year. 
The  continued  emphasis  on  the  livestock  production  program  should  maintain 


or  increase  the  supply -of '  domestie  slaughter- fats  in  future J^#ars,  ,  Unrefined 
tallow  imports  in  1952,  .of  4.2^480  t6ns  mainly  f  rom  Ne  ■/  Zealar.d,  v. ere  .up  about^ 
one-thii;d  from  ,195 !•  ;  Imports  of  ref inied -  tallot;,  22,059  tons  against  cnljr.  ..  . 
3,2^'  tons  in  JL951,  included  some  7^700  to es  from  tl-xe  United' States,  '  : 

In  West''ern  Germany,  tallcv/  and  grease  output  was  up  moderately  in  1952, 
owing  to  increased  cattle  slaughter,   .Of  the  es-^imated  33,000  ton^  produced, 
around  20,000  tonS:  vocis  edijDle  tallow  and -'the  rejrMMef'  in  das' trial^^^^^  and 
bone  fat,  t;est^rn;Q^rmany  nee4s-'to>import  around- 35,000 't       of  industrial 
animal  fats  annually  to  meet  requirements  for  soap  making  and  other-  uses, 
German  plants  mainly  use  second  grade-  tallow  and-  speciali^je  in  fat  jplitting 
and  in  producing  distilled  fatty  acid,  some  of  which  is  exported.    Most  of  the 
industrial  animal  fats  new  imported  .into.  est  em  Germany  or  igina-te  in  the   '  '  ~ 
United  States,  ^  Imports  in  1952  were  about  40>000  tons,  :  • 

Other-.Ar'eSig V"'^"-:''!'^     '  '  7 ,     '  '  ^ 

As  .  for  other  areas  of  th^  world,  the  ma  jor  ' producers  "are  the' Soviet . 
UniOTiy.  Ghina._^- .  Turkey,  Iran,  "Australia,-  -Nerii'/  Zedi^nd ' ^nd "  the'  Onion '  of '  South .  \ 

Africa., ..  ■  ,-,  .'        ■    •  ■  \  ' , -V"' 

Little  inforrration  is  aTails.bl9  on  tallow  'output  ih 'Asiatic  'countries. 
In  India  ^'tallojw.  product  ion  is  extremely  small 'in 'cdirijja'ris'dn'to  'catt''".e  num-r 
bers,  .?/.hich  are  the  largest  in  the  viorld,  -but ''re'ligiduS  "beliefs  'proait)it  the 
slaughter  of  livestock,    -.In  China  production  is  belie'/e'd  'to  be  around  70,000; 
tons,  ,'or  30,000  tons  under  tiie  prewar  average,'  ■  Nearly  'all'  'is'  corisunied'  'local-  • 
ly,  as  ,the:re  is  no  large-scale  coranetroial-  output,* '  A'  Tar'g^  'part  of  th'e  'tallow 
produced-  in.  Turkey,  estimated  at- 23,000  tons  in  1952',"  i's' 'derived' from 'the'. fat*- 
tailed  - sheep  of  that,  coun-try.    In  tlie  Soviet  Union  tallotr'  ^ar'oduc'tio'n' has  been 
placed  roughly,  at..  1)C)0,OCO-,  tons,,  about  the.  same' aS' prewar,'  Cat "tlV  numbers  are 
believed;  'to.  be.  still  under  the  1936-;40  average  of  -  59, 600,000' head,'  but'  sheep 
numbers, :  according,  to  latest  estimates^ ^  are  up  more,  tlian  one-thirdi-  - 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  both  heavy  producers  of  tallow  and  annually 
export  sizable  quantities,  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom,    Austra lia | s  produp— 
tion  in  1952  is  estimated  at  85,000  tons,  about  6  percent  above  the  1951 
estimate  and  nearly  one-'third  more  than  the  prewar  average,    Exports  of  in'-  ! 
edible  tallow  dropped  to  12,300  tons  in  1952,  a  decline  of  more  tiian  30  per** 
cent  frcm  the  tv^Jo  previous  years.    In  October  1952,  export  control  of  tallovf 
in  Australia  was  ended  for  the  first  time  in  11  years,.  'Rou^ly  one-third,  of 
Ne^'^  Zealand' s  tallow  production  is  consumed  domestically  and  the  balance  ex~ 
ported*    Postwar  output  has  been  relatively  stable,  ran'ging  from  50,000  to 
55,000  tons  annually,  around  40  to  50  percent  above  the  prewar  outturn,.  Ship- 
ments' of  tallow  Tirere  unusually  heavy  in  1952  before  their  removal  from  the 
bulk-contract  agreement  with  the  United  langdom  in  October,    Exports  for  the 
year  totaled  56,300  tons,  against  34,500  tons  in  1951  and  33,000  tons  in  1950. 
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Table  12p— 'Jjaporte  of  tallow  and  grease^by  specified  ccjuntry, 
average  1935-39,  amual  1950-1952  ■  • 

•  (In  IjOOO  short  tons) 


Ccun  try- 

;  Average,'., 
t    1935-39  ! 

1950  ' 

\ 
1 

•1951  : 

.  1952  y 

North  and  Central  America} 

3 

< 

1 

•  ■ 

5.1  J 

■'^8,0  J 

20,6  y 

14.0 

3«2  ! 

■ 

* 

I60O 

17.2  J 

14.1 

0,2  ! 

2a  j 

■ 

1.6  :2/ 

2.0 

2/  s2/ 

lo7  \ 

2c7  I 

3.0 

Ao6  s 

2c0  J 

13.5  J 

22c3 

36.8  ' 

1.4  1 

2.2  1 

0.5 

South  America;! 

t 

i 

lc6  ! 

2,6  ! 

1-9  ! 

1,2 

Co  lorooia  o*9«*****<?')9e««*« 

0,8  ! 

2/ 
2/ 

5*0  ! 

2/ 

1<9  i 

2/ 

5.0 

3/  : 

Icl  i 

1.4  ! 

2,2 

0,1  ! 

5,3  < 

3.2  ! 

2/ 

.  5.7 

3/  ; 

3n3  ! 

0.8  ! 

0o9 

Europe;           -  ' 

9 
9 

7.6  i 

1.2  i 

9.8  ! 

5.4 

11c  9  ! 

32,8.! 

22,6  1 

34.4 

0.4 

0.3  1 

0,1 

le2 

:2/ 

IrO 

loO  .1 

•  lc2 

2.0  : 

10,5 

9.9  1 

5.6 

39-0  ! 

48,0  ! 

25.6 

39.9 

1.9 

5r0 

6.0  ! 

7-9 

• 

7.2  ! 

58,0  ! 

48.2  ! 

64.9. 

* 

17.0  ! 

15c9  1 

5cl  ! 

23.5 

•  o : 

0.3  ! 

3.5  i 

0.,7  ! 

2,2 

.c:6/ 

17,9  ! 

0c2  1 

0,8  J 

2.2 

5.1  ) 

I06 

1.2 

0..1 

2.5< 

17a  ! 

12.6  ! 

9^4 

50.6  s 

6lcO--j 

33.7  1 

64c5 

5,6  ! 

3.4 

8-6  ' 

/  /-V 

6*8 

Asia,  Africa,  Oceania; 

• 
• 

0.1  ! 

0.6  ! 

le2  ' 

0,4 

0,6  1 

2o8  . 

6.5  ! 

2/ 

19.0 

1,1  1 

4*7  : 

3.3  ! 

0.4 

..>i/ 

4.4.  , 

15.6 

31.4  ! 

71o5 

l^laya,  Federation  of, ««. 

•  •  ! 

7/ 

Oe3  } 

0.8  i 

K 

0,9 

Philippines,  Republic  oft, 

•  • ; 

0.2 

'.2/ 

8e3  s2/ 

5,3  . 

4=5 

lc5  si/ 

2«0 

J  2/ 

1,9 

H 

'•■ll 

2.4  :2/ 

4.3 

4.4 

3/ ' 

0,3  < 

1 

0,1  ! 

0^1 

0.7 

Is/ 

20,0 

p 

22.0 

23.0 

Estimated  T^orld  8/, . 

•  0 : 

2.40  nO 

413.0 

1 
r 

350.0 

470.0 

2/  Preliminary,    2/  "estimated  mainly  on  the  basis  of  exports  from  supply- 
ing countries,    3/  Ca'ta  not  available,         less  than  5  years,    ^  Prewar 
Germany.    6/  Average  1933-35,    7/  Less  than  50  short  tons,    8/  Includes 
estimates  for  countries  for  which  data  are  not  available  and  for  miner 
importing  countries. 


Source:    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
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The  ynion  of^  Satith  j^x'lGa  is  the  i/rinci pal"  producer,  consumer,  and  import- 
er of  tallow  and  grease  in  Ax'rica,    Although  cii'icia  L  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, production  has  been  estd-mated  at  around  12,000  tons  in  recent  years, 
about  twice  the  prev.'ar  figure.    Imparts  of  taller/  and  grease  in  1952  were 
arcund  23,000  tons,  mainly  from  the  United  States,    Other  Important  cattle- 
raising  countries. in  Africa  include  Ethiopia,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  and 
IvSadagascar  but  there  is  little  indication  of  tallov/.  output  there.  Commercial 
production  in  most  of  these  countries  probably  is  at  most  1,000  to  2,000  tons. 
Egypt' s  iippprts  of  ijiedible  ts-lloyi  and  grease  from  the  United  States  have 
been  up  sharply  in  the  past  2  years.    In  1952,  total' imports  into' Egypt' of 
19,000  tons  vfere  nearly  triple  1951  receipts. 


■    ,  BUTTER  •  .  •  • 

Butter  production  (fat  content)  in  1952  is  esti.'iia'te'd  at  3.3'70^0OO>  "tons  3/. 
This  output  is  only  slightly  belo^.'  the  quantity  produced  in  1951  but  repJre— 
sents  a  decrease  of  more  than  15  percent  from  the  pireTfar  average.  '  'Thfe  decline 
last  year  was  due",  ma_inl3'-  to  reduced  output  in  the  United  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  and  SiTOden.  ,  The  reduction  in  butter  output  in  these  four 
countries  is  attributed  both  to  loT.-er  milk  production  axi'd"  more  favj.rablo 
alternative  uses  for  milk.    Partly  off settin;i;  these  de  ureases'  -was  the  larger 
production  in  y;.ustralaa  and  Net-  Zealand  as  milk  producing  conditions  improved. 
Other  major  butter  producing  countries  are  "i'.estern  Germany,  France,  ai:id  "Canada, 
present  indications  are  that  1953  butter  output  v: ill'  be  up  2  to  3  i5ercent  from 

1952.    ■       .  ; 

3/  Includes  estimated  production  of  ghee  ('clarified  butter)  'for  "those  countries 
T;here  output  is  important,  especially  India,  Turkey,  and  'Egypt,    Foi*  further 
information  regardiiig  TJorld  production  and  trade  of  butter,"  see  Foreign' 
Agriculture  Circular,  FD  3^53,  Ivlilk  and  lairy  Products'  'irl  Principal  Countries^ 
dated  Hay  IS,  1953.  '  !  ■  \ 
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Table  13o— Exports  of  butter  (fat  content)  1/  from  principal  exporting 
countries,  average  1934.'-38  and  1946-50^  annual  1951^,  1952,  and  forecast  1953 

(In  1^000  short  tons) 


Country 


Eenmarks  o  o  *  o • 
New  Zealand.,, 
Australia^... 

Netherlands  o  <. 
Sweden^ 
Argentina « ,  o  ♦ 
Ireland     ,  •  ^ 

Total..-,  

2/  Computed  on  the  basis  of  81  pei'cent  of  product  wei 
incomplete  data;.  3/  Less  than  5  years c  U/  Ireland  i 
tons  of  butter  in  1951  and  1952,  respectively 


Averages  ; 
193^-38  J 19A6-50  ? 

1951  ; 

1952 

' Forecast 
!  1953 

133.1? 

99,6  i 

324.5: 

101.8; 

115  c4 

125.1: 

117c9i 

133  c  4-:  2/  145.8! 

M5.8 

89o2: 

66o5j 

30  o2: 

29o7. 

!  48,6 

25o5: 

48,2: 

44o6 

!  48e6 

20.5: 

2»9: 

23o7: 

llo6' 

!  13.4 

3/  7.6: 

8,7: 

7,3: 

1.1 

:  7.1 

210:3/ 

lo2: 

0.:2r 

0,4; 

0.2 

4.40.9s 

322 .3  i 

367  5; 

335.0: 

379.1 

ght,    2/  Based  on 
mported  5,611  and  7^000 


Source:    Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


According  to  available  data  butter  exports  by  the  principal  exporting 
countries  in  1952  totaled  335^000  tons  (fat  content),  a  decline  of  9  percent 
from  1951  and  24  percent  under  the  prewar  level.    In  both  1951  and  1952,  Nev/ 
Zealand^  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Australia  accounted  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  butter  entering  international  trade  channels.    Althou^  butter 
expcsrts  in  1952  apparently  were  dov/n  in  all  the  exporting  countries  of  Europe, 
the  sharpest  declines  occurred  in  Denmark  and  Swedoi,  the  latter  by  more  than 
50  percent.    Butch  exports  fell  less  markedly,  despite  a  substantial  decline 
in  production*,    In  New  Zealand  exports  were  up  sufficiently  to  more  than 
offset  a  slight  drop  in  shipments  from  Australia.!    Argentine  exports  in  1952 
were  little  more  than  1,000  tons  against  some  8.500  tons,  product  weight,  in 
195 li   T'orld  butter  exports  should  be  up  in  1953  in  view  of  larger  supplies 
in  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark e 


